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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


“Please tell us more things to do 
—I mean, how can we crack down 
on these Nazi enemies within our 
own shores?” 

That quote from a letter in this 
morning's mail brings up some in- 
teresting questions for us—and you 
—to think about. 

U.S. WEEK is a news review. This 
doesn’t mean that we have no strong 
convictions, or that we don’t expect 
our readers to feel like acting when 
they’ve learned the facts. 

In fact, news, in our opinion, in- 
cludes news about what people are 
doing to combat the high cost of 
living, get the price control bill 
passed, back the President’s foreign 
policy, speed repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, and so on. 

When we report that individuals 
and groups around the country have 
condemned anti-Semitism and called 
for an investigation of America First, 
we think we have helped to answer 
the reader who wants “more things 
to do” to “crack down on these Nazi 
enemies within our own shores.” 

Let him ask himself if the or- 
ganizations to which he belongs are 
backing a local campaign for an 
investigation of America First? Do 
all their members understand what 
America First is, why it has no claim 
to being a “peace” committee, what 
kind of war it wants America to 
fight? 

If they are subscribers to U.S. 
WEEK, they are informed on what 
needs to be done, and what others 
are doing. We don’t think it is our 
job to hit them over the head with 
orders to “write your Senator,” or 
join a union or a committee sup- 
porting the President's policy. 

We think our readers can draw 
their own conclusions from the facts, 
and will follow the example of active 
groups whose anti-Hitler deeds are 
reported in our pages. 

The reader who asked for “more 
things to do” sent five subs with 
his request. 

One way to “crack down on the 
Nazis” is to arm America with the 
facts—by getting new readers for 
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You re Telling Us... 


FARMERS SUPPORT AAA 
Dear Editor: 


In your most excellent magazine, 
which is doing such a fine job of 
pointing the way to a higher plane 
for American journalism, I have been 
most gratified to find that you have 
also led the way in putting a finger 
on the revolt being stirred up among 
the farmers against the AAA. 

I personally attended the two 
farmers’ meetings here in Kansas. 
The one in support of the AAA was 
held one Saturday and brought to- 
gether about 5,000 farmers from all 
sections of the state. There were four 
special trains of them, and many 
more came by auto, and I would say 
more than half of them traveled an 
average of more than 300 miles, pay- 
ing their own expenses. 

The following Saturday, the op- 
ponents held their meeting in the 
same hall, with about 4,000 present, 
mostly from Eastern and heavily Re- 
publican counties. I don’t know who 
financed this meeting but somebody 
did a thorough job of it, and I think 
the way the Chamber of Commerce 
performed might mean something. 

W. G. Clugsten 
Topeka, Kan. 


‘CHEAP PROPAGANDA’ 


Dear Editor: 
I am disappointed in U. S. WEEK. 


For example, your reference to 
Charles A. Lindbergh as “the ace 
of American appeasers.”” You know, 
and we all know, that Charles A. 
Lindbergh is an unusually distin- 
guished American-born leader; that 
he is recognized all over the world as 
a leading authority in that art. He 
is also known for his bravery and 
independence. 

You know this as well as we all do. 
Why then use the smearing word 
“appeaser”? Why impute false mo- 
tives to his speech? Answer: Cheap 
propaganda! 

I realize it seems unimportant to 


you, that I, unknown beyond a nar- 
row horizon and never appearing in 
print, should presume to criticize 
your boastful paper, but remember, 
I am one of many millions who quiet- 
ly read and think and are never 
counted except in elections. Then we 
just surprise the newspapers and pri- 
vate polls with our numbers. 

AOV3SS3Liayd 
Springfield, III. 

Editor's Note: We know you are 
not unimportant, but judging by our 
mail you are very much in a minority 
on this issue. 


LINDY ‘SET TO CRASH’ 
Dear Editor: 

Lindbergh crossed the ocean in 27 
hours. Today airplanes cross a 
slightly shorter span in 742 hours. In 
other words the world has passed up 
Lindy three times over. Lindbergh is 
just that far behind in his ideas. He 
thinks he is ahead but with each 
speech he loses altitude and is all set 
now for a final crash. 

Pearl Roe 
Chicago 


N. Y. TIMES PIPE DREAM 
Dear Editor: 

As publicity director of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, I have been re- 
quested to ask for a correction in 
your recent story about the N. Y. 
Times pipe dream of a_ so-called 
“deal” by Mike Quill, Joe Curran and 
Reid Robinson with the Lewis forces 
in the CIO. 

Your story mentioned accurately 
that Quill and Curran denied any 
such move or plan, but did not men- 
tion (because we hadn’t notified 


you) that Robinson also issued a 
statement denying the infamous 
maneuver. 


I am enclosing a copy of the text 
of President Robinson’s letter to the 
editor of the Times which explodes 
the myth. 

G. Dolan 


Denver, Colo. 
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LINDBERGH HINTS AMERICA’S 
NEXT STEP MUST BE FASCISM 


Appeaser Drive Spreads Fake Stories of FDR 
Plot to Stop Elections, Calls for Impeachment 


Evidence of what seemed to be a 
Hitlerite plot to undermine popular 
confidence in the President in prep- 
aration for a putschist attempt to 
selze government power was revealed 
last week. 

Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle, Jr., in a radio speech, saw in 
this “German propaganda offensive” 
an attempt to provoke open fascist 
revolt. The plot seemed the desper- 
ate answer of a minority to the na- 
tion’s growing will to assure Hitler’s 
defeat abroad. 


Call for Impeachment 

A speech by Charles Lindbergh in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., a cartoon in the 
Chicago Tribune; calls for the im- 
peachment of the President, heard in 
Congress* and at the convention of 
the American Bar Association; in- 
nuendoes in Father Coughlin’s Social 
Justice, these were among the scraps 
of evidence that added up to a 
menacing design. 
+* In Fort Wayne, Lifdbergh neither 
retracted nor repeated his anti-Semit- 
ic remarks of Des Moines. Instead, 
he made two statements of even more 
sinister Import: 

“What if there are no elections 
next year? The time has come when 
we must consider even that. Such a 
condition may not be many steps 
ahead on the road our President is 
taking us. I can only say that there 
is still, deep within this country, the 
spirit that built America, and on 
that. in the last analysis. we must 
count.” 

“I believe it is now too late for 
us to avoid going through in an 
American way what the nations of 
Europe have been going through in 
a European way.” 


* The suggestion that “there may be 
no elections next year” did not origi- 
nate with Lindbergh. The New York 
Daily News, cousin to the Chicago 
Tribune, has been “worrying” about 
President Roosevelt’s “plan” to ab- 
rogate the elections. Last week the 
Tribune ran a cartoon that carried 
the same implication. “How long 
will the American ballot box pre- 
vail?” it asked, and suggested that 
the American people may “discard” 
that method of settling disputes. 

*« Last week the American Bar As- 
sociation, meeting in Indianapolis, 


That last minute rush . . 


received a resolution calling for the 
President’s impeachment. Introduced 
by Joseph T. Harrmgton of Chicago, 
it was overwhelmingly voted down. 
* Father Coughlin’s Social Justice 
reminded its readers last week that 
“impeachment of the President has 
been asked from time to time in 
resolutions of Mothers’ organiza- 
tions fighting to keep the nation out 
of war,” and by “other: groups of 
zealous patriots.” 

Social Justice also hailed Rep. 
Rich (R., Penn.) for telling Congress 
that “the country should not stand 


. Typical of scenes throughout the nation last week, 


N. Y. shoppers crowd counter to make purchases before new taxes boosted prices 
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Their only means of livelihood abruptly ended when the state sealed their coal 


holes, miners protest at mass meeting in the streets of Mahanoy City, Pa. 


for” President Roosevelt’s “shooting 
orders,” and italicized the congress- 
man’s remark: “Do you know what 
should happen to a man like that? 
He should be taken out of office!” 


The Unanswered Questions 


Unanswered last week, but of 
grave concern to the nation, were 
these questions: 


Who started the  fear-inciting 
rumor that next year’s elections will 
be abrogated? 


What is behind this obvious false- 
hood, and behind the recurring calls 
for Presidential impeachment? 


What did Charles Lindbergh mean 
when he said that this nation can- 
not avoid “going through in an 
American way what the nations of 
Europe have gone through in a 
European way’? Did he mean— 
we must have American fascism? 


“AMERICANS ALL’ 


Polls Reveal Growing 
Anti-Hitler Unity 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein, and Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah headed a list of 
more than 100 distinguished spon- 
sors of “Americans All Week’. to 
be celebrated Oct. 21-28 in a nation- 
wide observance of the 55th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty. 


Purpose of “Americans All Week,” 
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as announced by Rep. Adolph Sa- 
bath (D., Ill.) is “to promote na- 
tional unity for the defeat of Hitler- 
ism by facilitating the naturaliza- 
tion of non-citizens and eliminating 
discrimination against Americans of 
foreign birth.” 

Meanwhile, the whole nation 
mourned the passing of the son of 
a Bohemian immigrant, a_ great 
liberal, a great American, and the 
first Jew to sit on the Supreme Court 
bench. Associate Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis was dead at the age of 
3A. 

It might have been said last week 
that the “Americans All” celebra- 
tions were already unofficially under 
way, as these new evidences of unity 
developed: 
* Fortune magazine’s poll showed 
73.3% of the American people, 
“grown wiser since Munich,” favor 
“help to Soviet Russia simply be- 
cause they want to beat Hitler.” 

* The Gallup Poll showed 62% 
favoring the President’s 
sight” policy. 


“shoot at 


Backed by Polish Catholics 


However reliable these polls, or 
however subject to suspicion, they 
were verified last week by a multi- 
tude of statements, including among 
others: 
* A message of support being sent 
the President by societies of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union, and 


approved by the organization’s 43rd 
quadrennial convention at Baltimore. 
The Union has a membership of 
170,000 Catholics who are American 
citizens of Polish ancestry. 


+* The announcement by Republican 
leader Joseph W. Martin, after a 
trip through the midwest, that the 
Republican party will confine itself 
to domestic issues in the November 
elections and a declaration of sup- 
port for the President’s foreign policy 
by Republican Governor Harold 
Stassen of Minnesota. 


* A speech delivered by the Most 
Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of 
Springfield and reported in the New 
World, Chicago’s official Catholic 
paper. 

Charging that the Nazis “are seek- 
ing to divide American Catholics 
from the rest of the national com- 
munities as they have succeeded in 
doing in Europe,” Bishop Griffin de- 
clared that “because the menace of 
Hitlerism is universal, the reaction 
to Hitlerism must be universal.” 


* Publication of a pamphlet The 
Colored Elks and National Defense, 
written by J. Finley Wilson, grand 
exalted ruler of 500,000 Negro Elks. 
Praising the President’s policy of 
full lease-lend aid to Britain and the 
Soviet Union, Wilson declared last 
week that Lindbergh is “the proven 
enemy of all oppressed people, in- 
cluding our own colored people who 
are the fartherest down.” 


New Lend Aid ‘Certain’ 


It was such signs of public senti- 
ment that led observers to predict 
certain passage of the new lend-lease 
appropriation and of whatever Neu- 
trality Act changes the President de- 
cides upon. 

As White House conferences with 
Secretary Hull and_ congressional 
leaders continued, the eighth Ameri- 
can ship was sunk and Senator Pep- 
per (D., Fla.) suggested that the 
President proclaim British ports to 
be outside the combat zones, and 
thus avoid revising or repealing the 
Neutrality Act. 

A House sub-committee approved 
the new Lend-Lease Bill, after hear- 
ing Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones say he favored lend-lease 
aid to Russia. But to many Admin- 
istration supporters it seemed, last 
week, that the common purpose was 
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being too slowly translated into ac- 
tion, and that neutrality revision and 


aid still faced long delays. 


RELIGION IN USSR 


FDR’s Statement 
Stirs Controversy 


How free is freedom of worship 
and conscience under the Soviets? 
The President last week started a 
furious controversy on the answer 
to that question by commenting on 
a letter from the Ambassador of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile to Sec- 
retary Hull. 

The letter said that the USSR had 
granted the Polish army “full cul- 
tural freedom of worship for both 
Catholics and Jews.” The Ambas- 
sador also wrote that “a Polish 
Catholic Church is about to be 
opened in Moscow, as well as syna- 
gogue for Polish Jews, and the 
Polish communities in Russia have 
been allowed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to institute places of worship 
and have been given full freedom in 


this field.” 


Cites Constitution 


Roosevelt told his press confer- 
ence that the Soviet Constitution 
guarantees freedom of worship and 
suggested a reading of Article 124. 

A number of church leaders, as 
well as foes of the President’s for- 
eign policy, criticized Roosevelt’s 
statement and declared that religious 
freedom is not practiced in Russia. 

Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, in a 
letter asking the President to retract 
his views, called them an effort “to 
dress the Soviet wolf in  sheep’s 
clothing of the ‘four freedoms.’ ” 

The Metropolitan Benjamin, head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
told reporters in New York that 
most of the hostile criticism of the 
status of religion in the USSR arose 
either out of ignorance of the facts 
or as a result of propaganda. 

He said that separation of church 
and state, after the 1917 October 
Revolution, had been difficult but 
beneficial to the Church in the end. 
“The war of the Nazis is being waged 
not only against Russia, but also 
against the Russian Church,” he said, 

As a result of the controversy it 
was revealed that the President had 
instructed W. Averell Harriman, 
head of the Moscow mission, to seek 
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additional guarantees of religious 
freedom from the Soviets, and that 
perhaps this government was at- 
tempting a reconciliation between 
the Kremlin and the Vatican. 

As the week ended, leading Cath- 
olics praised the President’s efforts 
on behalf of religious freedom. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Extension of Benefits 
Urged by President 


riner S. Eccles, who called for a 
ceiling on farm prices and wages, a 
proposal generally opposed by both 
labor and government spokesmen. 
Edward A. O’Neal, head of the 
Farm Bureau, not only opposed the 
price ceiling for farm products— 
but strongly supported organized la- 
bor’s demands for full collective bar- 
gaining rights as the alternative to 
wage-fixing by legislation. 


The Nation’s Health 


Old-age and unemployment bene- 
fits may be extended to farm and 
domestic workers and other groups 
not now covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act, if recommendations made 
by the President last week are 
adopted. 

The Price Control Bill still lan- 
guished in the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, where charges 
of “filibuster” were heard again last 
week. 

Witnesses last week included Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 


High prices may be a factor in an- 
other problem to which the President 
gave attention last week, when he 
expressed alarm over the state of the 
nation’s health. The President told 
his press conference he found Selec- 
tive Service statistics on the health 
of a representative cross section of 
American men amazing, disturbing 
and alarming. It was thought likely 
that the Administration is consider- 
ing a program to improve the na- 
tion’s health. 


BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


There were signs last week that the newly organized SPAB was setting 
its sights higher than earlier defense agencies, that Nelson, Henderson and 
Wallace were determined on an all-out effort beyond anything the dollar- 
a-year men had cared to contemplate. 

It was reported in Washington that a survey of what America’s vast re- 
sources could produce if all the shackles were cut might soon be ordered. 
Cost, business objections, and monopoly strangle-holds, it was said, will no 
longer be permitted to stand in the way of full-scale production. 

But for the moment, at least, monopoly was still a brake on production. 
Federal Judge Francis G. Caffey’s oral opinion on government charges against 
the Aluminum Co. of America threw out a number of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s charges of monopoly under the meaning of the anti-trust laws. And 
Senator Truman (D., Mo.) sharply criticized the government's latest con- 
tract with Alcoa as “the rottenest contract the government ever signed with 
anyone,” charging that it would turn over 4 aluminum plants to Alcoa “‘to 
operate exactly as it pleases.” 

It was announced that the government will spend some 2 billion dollars to 
expand steel capacity by 10,000,000 tons. It will take about two years to 
complete the program, and the 30 “co-operating” steel firms are demand- 
ing that the government bear the chief financial burden. 

Last week Walter S. Towers, one of the men responsible for the delay in 
steel expansion, argued that the program comes “too late” and will be de- 
layed by shortages of raw materials—including steel. ; 

Renewed criticism of manufacturers’ hoarding of raw materials came from 
SPAB Director Donald Nelson, and gave rise to the hope that strong action 
against hoarders of vital defense stores might soon be taken. 

Small firms, meanwhile, continued to meet with labor and government 
officials in defense “clinics” where the problem of idle men and idle machines 
was discussed. 

The Murray conference (see LABOR, pages 10-11), it was thought, held 
great promise that the new defense leaders might turn away from the dollar- 
a-year men and accept at long last the constructive plans offered by organized 


labor. 
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‘RUSSIAN VICTORY OVER HITLER 
VITAL TO AMERICA’—HARRIMAN 


Moscow Parley Opens Way for More Aid; Hitler 


Reassures 


With the words, “Let’s get down 
to work, time is precious,” a swiftly 
paced, business-like conference in 
Moscow made history last week. 

After W. Averell Harriman, chief 
of the American mission to the Tri- 
Power Conference, declared that a 
Russian victory was vital to Amer- 
ican security, the United States and 
Great Britain agreed to supply the 
Soviet Union with sufficient war ma- 
terials to guarantee final victory 
over Hitler. 

Hitler immediately recognized that 
the conference was historic, that it 
probably precluded a swift victory, 
and in a peculiar contradictory 
speech attempted to reassure the wor- 
ried German people. 

Even as Hitler said, “Russia is 
broken never to rise again,” his own 
communiques declared that the Rus- 
sians were counter-attacking almost 
everywhere along an 1,800-mile front 
and his own officers publicly an- 
nounced plans for a long winter cam- 
paign against the Soviet Union. 


Pledge by Churchill 


In one way or another most of last 
week’s news seemed to be connected 
with the Moscow conference and the 
Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union. 
Prime Minister Churchill devoted 
much of last week’s accounting to 
Parliament to a promise of greater 
and more effective aid to Russia, 
declaring that even a fool or a knave 
should know that Russia’s victory 
was vital to the British cause. 

Churchill hinted, however, that he 
could not favor the opening of a 
western front even though Hitler dis- 
closed in his speech that between 
9,000,000 and 6,000,000 Nazi troops 
were involved in the struggle on the 
eastern front. The total strength of 
the Nazi army has usually been 
placed at between 7,000,000 and 8,- 
(00,000 men. 
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Other important events of the week 

included: 
* Growing unrest in Italy as a result 
of shortages of food and consumer 
goods and severe British bombings. 
* A ferocious manhunt by the Nazis 
against European patriots, particu- 
larly in Czechoslovakia, where 147 
have been executed during the past 
week. 

Germany officially declared that 
more than 1,000 civilians have been 
executed since June 22 when the 
Nazis invaded Russia although Brit- 
ish sources said the number would be 
nearer 50,000 if it included Balkan 
guerillas killed while opposing the 
Nazis. 

* Continued increase in British war- 
time production as a result of the 
“Tank for Russia Week” which broke 
all records by 20%. 

* A growing tendency in Japan, 
which last week suffered a serious de- 
feat in Hunan Province in China, to 


Worried Germans, 


Battles Revolts 


reexamine its Axis connections. In 
Tokio, the government-controlled 
press declared that the invasion of 
Russia indicated a Nazi desire to 
dominate the world including Japan. 
* Evidences of increasing suspicion 
on the part of the German people 
that all is not well on the eastern 
front, a suspicion deriving from the 
fact that thousands are receiving no- 
tice that members of their families 
have been killed in Russia. The Sov- 
iet Union claims that an estimated 
3,000,000 Nazis have been killed or 
wounded, places its own losses at 
1,125,000. The British estimate Ger- 
man deaths at about 1,500,000. 


AFTER MUNICH 


3rd Anniversary 
of Czech Sellout 


To most, last week’s. Moscow con- 
ference seemed a bright token for a 
free world, but to the Czech led away 


e. - m : % Syren Sens 


Frankly confessing concern over reports of growing unrest in Italy, Mussolini’s 


soldiers in Soviet prison camp gather around colleague as he writes letter home 


Uk 


to die before a Nazi firing squad, the 
_ conference was three years too late. 
As he sloughed along the cobble- 
stones of Prague, the hob-nailed 
boots of his Nazi guards beating out 
a relentless rhythm beside him, he 
knew that he was dying on the third 
anniversary of the sellout of his 
country at Munich, the superappease- 
ment which was to bring “peace in 
our time.” 

As the squad wheeled, and as he 
was placed before a_bullet-scarred 
wall, he may have thought of how 
many times he advocated an alliance 
including Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States to save the world 
from the war it is now enduring, of 
how many times he called for a ““Mos- 
cow conference” as far back as 1935. 
. . . But instead there was Munich 

. . and the rifles bark and when the 
acrid smoke clears away one more 
crumpled body lies before a wall. . . 


Prague Mayor Killed 


This scene, according to Nazi fig- 
ures, was repeated 146 times last 
week in Czechoslovakia alone. Among 
those executed were the Mayor of 
Prague, Otakar Klapka, as well as an 
undisclosed number of Prague’s City 
Council members and 13 high officers 
of what was—before Munich—Czech- 
oslovakia’s army. 

The Czech premier, General Alois 
Elias, once a Nazi puppet but now 
under sentence of death, had ap- 
pealed to Hitler for clemency, and 
Emil Hacha, puppet president, was 
reported to have threatened to resign 
and to have been arrested himself as 
a result. His action was in protest “to 
the sickening butchery of my people.” 

In the meantime, former Premier 
Benes, now in London as the head of 
the Czech government in exile, broad- 
cast an appeal to the Czech people 
“not to be enticed into revolt at this 
time.” 

It was Benes’ theory that the time 
for revolt was not yet auspicious and 
that a militant dissident movement 
might be broken if it persisted in 
opposition now. It was reported that 
his advice was being rejected and 
that the opposition was still continu- 
ing as it was all over Europe in the 
face of the most bloodthirsty terror 
in Europe’s long history. 


Other episodes in Europe’s fight 
for freedom included: 
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DIG, DIG, DIG! 
SOVIET VERSION 


Their day’s work 
done in the arma- 
ment factories, men 
and women of Lenin- 
grad turn to other 
vital labor in the life- 
and-death battle to 
save their city from 
encircling Nazis. 
Here Russians are 
seen digging anti- 
tank obstacles as part 
of city-wide defenses. 


* Norway was officially warned by 
the Nazis that its people would be 
starved into submission unless they 
ceased fighting Hitler’s New Order 
and joined in the fight against Rus- 
sia. 

* In Yugoslavia guerillas are fight- 
ing under the direction of a general 
staff. 


* In Poland German troops are un- 
der increasingly severe attacks by in- 
creasing numbers of Polish guerillas. 


* Systematic sabotage is increasing 
in Denmark while organization of the 
underground movement is gaining in 
efficiency in France. 

* Nazis in Belgium and Northern 
France found it necessary to issue a 
decree prescribing the death sentence 
for anyone seeking to enlist in enemy 
armies. 

+* In Bulgaria, where sympathy for 
Russia is strong, there was a wave 
of mass arrests, executions and sab- 
otage as the Bulgarian people pro- 
tested attempts to bring them into 
the war on the side of the Nazis. 


* In Serbia an entire German me- 
chanized division was attempting to 
quell guerilla uprisings. 


WAR AND WORDS 


Speeches and Bullets 
Mark Europe’s Week 


Last week was a week of war and 
words in Europe. On the verbal bat- 
tlefront Churchill and Hitler spoke. 
Other words were also spoken. They 
were business-like, but whether, per- 
formance would measure up to the 
words spoken at Moscow remains to 
be seen. Whether America, whose 
war supplies are still a trickle and 
are to be divided between its own 
needs and those of England, can in 
fact supply Russia with materials of 
war swiftly enough to be of decisive 
help remained a big question in the 
minds of many. 


At any rate, W. Averill Harriman, 
head of the American mission to 
Moscow, spoke unequivocally. “I 
have been instructed,” he said to the 
Russians, “to pledge you the fullest 
support today, tomorrow and as long 
as the conflict lasts. 


“We come with your British ally 
with the same object—to give you 
every assistance in your heroic, mag- 
nificent resistance against the violent 
and unprovoked attack upon you by 
Hitler and his cohorts. Your success 
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Mergen in the Miami Daily News 


But When? 


means everything to the American 
people. Now let’s get down to work.” 

The conference finished its work in 
three days, 48 hours before it was 
scheduled to end. At its conclusion 
Harriman and Lord Beaverbrook, 
British supply minister, announced 
that their countries had decided to 
grant “practically every requirement 
for which Soviet military and civil 
authorities have asked.” In return 
the United States and Great Britain 
are to obtain from Russia “raw mate- 
rials which the two countries urgent- 
ly require.” 

Premier Joseph Stalin addressed 
the last session. He declared that the 
promised “assistance has been gener- 
ous and the Soviet forces will be en- 
abled forthwith to strengthen their 
relentless defense and develop vig- 
orous attacks against the invading 
armies.” 


Suspicion Fades 
Apparently a by-product of the 
conference was the dissipation of sus- 


picion on both sides. The Anglo- 
American members of the confer- 
ence were departing with a convic- 
tion that Russia would fight endless- 
ly for a victorious conclusion to the 
war and the Russians left the confer- 
ence with a belief that the United 
States and Great Britain could-and 
would rush great quantities of war 
materials, 


Churchill’s speech, while calmly 
8 
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confident, conceded that Germany still 
held the initiative, stressed that Ger- 
many might strike at the Near East, 
Gibraltar and England, itself, either 
in alternate or simultaneous blows, 
and seemed to concede, or even in- 
sist, that England had not the 
strength to invade the Continent. 

Hitler’s address said on one hand 
that Russia was completely defeated 
and on the other hand seemed to hint 
at the continuation of the war. He 
made no mention of his promise that 
the war would end in 1941. In addi- 
tion he said that “within the last 48 
hours” immense and decisive oper- 
ations had been undertaken on the 
eastern front. 

But as the week ended Russia’s 
position, while still serious, seemed 
if anything slightly better than at any 


time since the fall of Kiev. The 
Ukraine, Kharkov and the Donets 
coal and industrial center still were 
free of the Nazis and Marshal Bud- 
enny’s army had regained territory 
between 10 and 20 miles in width. 

A 13-mile gain was reported by the 
Russian armies on the central front 
and there were steady gains around 
Leningrad. However, London report- 
ed that the Nazis were about to try a 
giant pincers operation on Moscow, 
sweeping southeast from Leningrad, 
northeast from the direction of Khar- 
koy. 

And if Hitler succeeded in seizing 
the Donets basin within the month, 
that victory alone might enable him 
to reverse his direction, and face west 
again against England and the United 
States. 


EXCLUSIVE 


MURDER IN ITALY 


Mussolini’s son, Bruno, was killed in a fantastic plot to overthrow Mus- 
solini and make peace with the British. The plot involves Mussolini’s 
own daughter, the Countess Edda, and his son-in-law, Count Ciano, until 


recently minister of foreign affairs. 


As a result Count Ciano is under arrest and has been confined to his home 
under guard. In addition, such important Fascist Party henchmen as Gen- 
eral Muti and Achilles Starace, one-time secretary of the Fascist Party, are 
under suspicion of having a part in the death of Bruno Mussolini who was 
killed six weeks ago ina plane crash. It is believed that the plane was dam- 
aged by a saboteur just before the fatal flight. 


This sensational disclosure was made last to William E. Dodd Jr., (U. S. 
WEEK authority on foreign affairs and a son of the late ambassador to Ger- 
many) in New York by a prominent Italian refugee who still maintains under- 
ground connections in Italy. 


It was said that Bruno was killed when he threatened to betray the plot 
involving his sister and brother-in-law, a plot as sensational as any in the 
time of the di Medici. His sister, the Countess Edda, always a strong willed 
eccentric and always an admirer of the British, is said to be still intriguing 
with British agents for a separate peace. However, the Nazi Gestapo, the 
real authority in Italy, is said to be aware of all the plot’s ramifications and 
to be merely biding its time before smashing it. 
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‘FOOD FOR FREEDOM’ CLUBS SPRING UP 


Rally Behind Farm Policy of Abundance; 
Higher Goals for U. S. Production Urged 


The rank and file of American 
farmers, it became apparent last 
week, favor American 
farm production even to a point ex- 
ceeding the 10 to 12% increase over 
1941 proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


increasing 


Moreover, informal and yet highly 
significant polls, usually privately 
undertaken by county agricultural 
agents, indicate that farmers in the 
Middle West are increasingly favor- 
ing the President’s foreign policy and 
that they particularly favor a policy 
of convoying American food ship- 
ments to Great Britain and its allies. 
They have a natural prejudice against 
having the results of their labor sent 
to the bottom of the ocean by German 
submarines. 


HUNDREDS OF CLUBS 


As a result of a real enthusiasm for 
increasing the production of food— 
for the farmer always instinctively 
opposed the doctrine of getting more 
by growing less—hundreds of “Food 
For Freedom” clubs are springing up 
all over the country, according to 
Wayne Darrow of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

These clubs attempt to dramatize 
and make graphic the real need for 
much more food if Hitler is to be de- 
feated. They point out that the Amer- 
ican farmer, according to Secretary 
Wickard, will have to grow one quar- 
ter of Great Britain’s food supply, 
that Britain’s ally, the Soviet Union, 
will need food in direct ratio to the 
progress of Hitler into Soviet farm- 
lands, and that 40,000,000 Amer- 
icans, according to government fig- 
ures, need more food if America is 
to be strong in its efforts for national 
defense. 

In favoring a giant increase in 
American agricultural production, the 
rank and file of American farmers 
come into conflict with the powerful 
Farm Bureau Federation which still 
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clings—with some difficulty and with 
some qualifications—to its opposition 
to increased production. Its mem- 
bers, most of them wealthy, favor re- 
stricted production as a means of 
maintaining price levels. 


AGAINST USING SURPLUS 


In addition the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is against the releasing of the 
corn and wheat surplus, fearing that 
such a release will depress prices. 
However, many farmers believe that 
the grain, especially corn, should be 
released by the government at a low 
price as a means of stimulating the 
production of hogs and other meat 
sorely required in the defense pro- 
duction. (The wheat carry-over is 
about 400,000,000 bushels, not count- 
ing 500,000,000 bushels more in 
Canada.) 


FAVORS MORE CREDIT 


In general the small farmer, as op- 
posed to the corporation-operated 
farm, favors increasing production by 
an expansion of credit as well as by 
the government’s guarantee of prices. 
In addition, he hopes that the $500,- 
000,000 now used annually to buy 
food under the Lease-Lend Act will 


be greatly increased and that the gov- 
ernment will also devise some means 
such as the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, to feed the 40,000,000 
who need more food—unless this can 
be achieved through the normal ex- 
pansion of industry. 


At any rate, the farmer believes 
that it’s about time that this potential 
domestic market be tapped both for 
his benefit and the benefit of the na- 
tion. 


THE RIGHT TO EAT 


Even Fortune, the magazine of Big 
Business, suggests in its current issue 
that the Department of Agriculture 
and the government may soon recog- 
nize the right to eat just as they 
recognize the right to education. The 
time may not be long distant, the 
magazine suggests, when it will be 
the obligation of the government to 
provide free food just as it supplies 
free schools. 


If this concept is correct the Amer- 
ican farmer will not want for a 
market, but in the meantime he is as 
certain as Secretary Wickard that 
more food and more production will 


win the war and aid in defeating 


Hitler. 
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LABOR SPURS ‘SHELLS FOR OUR ALLIES 


Murray Calls Parley on Jobs, Production; 
AFL Opens National Convention in Seattle 


From all over the country last 
week came little stories that add up 
to a big story of labor patriotism 
and determination to stand beside 
the little men of Europe in the fight 
to defeat Hitler. 

In Evansville, Ind., where priority 
unemployment has hit hard and 
isolationist sentiment might be ex- 
pected, workers’ pennies bought a 
gift for the boys in camp. Members 
of a score of unions banded together 
to buy a washing machine, sent it to 
Evansville draftees with a big tag 
that read: “Wash Out Hitlerism, 
(W)ring in Democracy!” 


Shells ‘For Our Allies’ 


In East Boston, Mass., workers of 
the A. S. Campbell Co. pledged to 
break all production records for “the 
speedy completion of the new shell 
division so that shells can be provid- 
ed to our allies, especially to the 
Eastern Front where the Red Army 
badly needs such shells.” 

The workers, newly organized in the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, also promised to “promote 
the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps,” encourage enlistment in 
special reserve and air raid warden 
units, and to “detect and prevent any 
sabotage of any sort in the defense 
work.” 

In New Jersey, Maryland, Michigan 


and Illinois, local and regional con- 
ferences were called by labor unions 
to consider production and priority 
problems, many of them with the 
participation of management and 
government representatives. 

These were further evidence of the 
interest in and support for the na- 
tional conference called by CIO 
President Philip Murray for October 
20. 


Cites Past Warnings 


In a call to the conference, ad- 
dressed to all CIO affiliates, Murray 
wrote that the CIO had “warned time 
and again that the failure to organize 
in such a way that full production 
could be established and that sup- 
plies of critical materials could be 
expanded would result in idle plants 
and increased unemployment.” 

Citing the work already done on 
a local scale by some unions, Murray 
“In order that these ef- 
forts may be coordinated and inten- 
sified, we are calling a conference 
of representatives of the unions most 
The conference 
would discuss the measures already 
taken by the unions and explore fur- 
ther steps which might be helpful to 
the unions individually and jointly.” 

Within the CIO, meanwhile, sup- 
port for Murray as a candidate to 


continued: 


severely affected. 


succeed himself and for the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy continued to 
grow. 

Reid Robinson, vice-president of 
the CIO and president of the Int'l 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, repudiated the New York 
Times story (see U. S. WEEK no. 
29), stating that he was making a 
“deal” with John L. Lewis. “The 
organization which I represent has 
firmly resolved that it shall support 
any and all groups which are fighting 
fascism,” Robinson wrote the Times. 
“There can be no compromise with 
this position.” 

Harry Bridges, president of the 
Int'l Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union also repudiated the 
Times story, taking a similar stand. 
(For news of the Bridges’ deportation 
order, announced last week by Trial 
Examiner Charles Sears, see Huber- 
man, page 16.) 


AFL CONVENTION 


Harmony Reigns; 
All-Out Aid Pushed 


Important decisions, affecting labor 
and the nation, were expected from 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
Seattle convention which began its 
deliberations as last week ended. 


Delegates representing a total 
‘THE WAY TO 
BEAT HITLER’ 
President William Green 


(left) and Sécretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany of the 
AFL flank a poster that key- 
notes deliberations at the 
national convention of the 
Federation in Seattle. 


More than 300,000 new 
members were added to the 
AFL membership rolls dur- 
ing the past year. 


UYeck 


membership of 4,569,056, including 
the 321,613 new members organized 
this year, gathered in the booming 
city of the industrial northwest to 
hear speeches by administration off- 
cials and to face the problems of 
labor in the present emergency. 

All observers seemed confident 


that the convention would be the most 


harmonious in the AFL’s long his- 
tory; that the defeat of Hitler would 
have an important place on the 
agenda; and that much discussion of 
how to preserve labor’s rights and 
increase labor’s contribution to de- 
fense production would occupy the 
delegates. 

AFL President William Green 
stated during the week that organized 
labor would not surrender its right 
to strike, but hold it as a “gun be- 
hind the door” to be used only as a 
last resort. 


Lindbergh Denounced 


Considered indicative of the 
AFL’s stand on foreign policy was 
the radio address delivered last week 
by Dave Beck, vice-president of the 
powerful Int'l Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers. Beck said he spoke “in the 
interest of national unity” and in an- 
swer to Lindbergh’s Des Moines at- 
tack on the Jews. 

Expressing his firm support for 
President Roosevelt’s policy of all 
aid to nations fighting Hitler, Beck 
denounced Lindbergh and America 
First and warned that “‘if the Ameri- 
can principle of tolerance disappears, 
Hitler has conquered the United 
States without striking a_ single 
blow.” 

Beck’s speech was in accord with 
the actions of recent state and in- 
ternational AFL meetings, which 
have gone on record favoring all-out 
aid. 

Some small degree of support for 
the America First position was ex- 
pected in the convention, led by “Big 
Bill” Hutcheson of the Building 
Trades. Hutcheson recently attacked 
OPM Associate Director Sidney Hill- 
man and signed, as the only labor 
representative besides his 
enemy John L. Lewis, a recent Re- 
blast against President 


ancient 


publican 
Roosevelt. 

As the convention opened, hope 
was expressed by independent ob- 
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BEHIND THE FARM PRICES 


Testifying at the House Committee hearings on the Price Control 
Bill, members of Brookings Institute, the academic front supported 
by Big Business, claimed that prices of farm commodities have ad- 
vanced too far recently. They suggest a cut in prices paid to farmers 
to avoid inflation. 

But just as wages are not responsible for inflation (U.S. Week, No. 
30) so the increase in farm prices is not the cause of inflation. 

It is true, as the Brookings testimony points out, that prices of farm 
products rose nearly 32% from June, 1940, to July, 1941, while the 
prices farmers pay for goods rose by only 6%. What Brookings failed 
to point out, however, is the fact that for years farmers have had to 
pay far more for the goods they bought than they received for the 
goods they sold. Hence the recent increases in farm prices are tend- 
ing to equalize the farmers’ income and expenses. When the condition 
of a group is such that these two items are equal, the result cannot 
be inflation. 

Furthermore, has the farmer received most of the increases paid 
by the consumer, which might justify the position of Brookings that he 
ought to receive less? The farmer’s income is a very small portion of 
what the consumer pays. In the case of bread, for example, the farmer 
receives 1 cent for every 9 cents the consumer pays. 

The recent price increases paid by consumers for products originating 
on the farm have been largely pocketed, not by farmers, but by the 
large distributors. In other words, the large distributors more than 
make up for any price increase they give the farmer. General Food 
Corp. made $7,181,578 in net profits for the first 6 months of 1941; 
Libby, McNeil & Libby netted $1,061,406 for 17 weeks up to June 28, 
1941. The others tell the same story. 

Thus any suggestion that the man who does the farming is getting 
too much does not stand up under the facts. The Price Control Bill 
should permit farm prices to reach a level covering expenses plus a 
reasonable return. The threat of inflation comes not from wage or farm 
prices but from the unprecedented rise in corporation and food dis- 


tributors’ prices and profits. 


Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


servers and within the AFL itself 
that the meeting would deal vigor- 
have 


ously with racketeers who 


maintained their hold on some unions. 


HOBBS BILL 


Labor Mobilizes 
To Kill Measure 


All of organized labor last week 
renewed its efforts to defeat the 
Hobbs “concentration camp” bill, 
scheduled for early House action. 
Under the measure, introduced by 
Poll-Tax Rep. Sam Hobbs of Ala- 
bama, aliens subject to deportation 
would be detained without trial and 
without bail merely because there is 
now no way to deport them. 

While the bill makes no specific 


reference to concentration camps, 
there has been no denial by officials 


that it would authorize their use. 


Labor leaders have argued that 
once such camps were established 
they could be used to detain aliens 
because of labor activity and even 
for detention of U. S. citizens. As 
in the early concentration camps in 
Germany, imprisonment could be or- 
dered “without jury trial, by admin- 
istrative officials,” and in the name of 
“public safety or public interest” 
rather than as punishment for a 
specific violation of law, foes of the 
bill charge. 

Last week the AFL, CIO and Rail- 
road Brotherhoods wee maintaining 
their firm opposition to the bill and 
the railroad workers’ paper Labor 
editorialized: “Labor insists there 
is nothing in the existing situation 
in this country to justify the passage 
of this proposal. The House should 
reject the Hobbs Bill, and if it fails 
to do so, the Senate should again 
decline to act.” 


it.” Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
said that, once, to a Senate Committee investigating 
the defense program. 


Secretary Patterson was speaking of the War Department 
and the specific charge that it had unduly favored large 
companies in placing war orders. “When we needed steel,” 
he said, “we went to the established steel mills. For auto- 
mobiles we went to Detroit. So does the general public. 


“AW HAD to take industrial America as we found 


“We had to take industrial America as we found it.” 


That was true not only for the War Department, but for 
the whole web of government agencies, new departments, 
“emergency” offices, all directed toward changing over the 
peace-time economy to a defense-and-war basis. 


In this industrial America, as President Roosevelt said, 
“the greatest concentration of private power in all history” 
was growing. The continuing growth of that concentration 
of private power and its insistence on placing profit before 
defense, has menaced America’s effort to arm the de- 
mocracies. 


“The heavy hand of integrated financial and management 
control lies upon large and strategic areas of American in- 
dustry,” the President told Congress in 1938. 


It should not then have been surprising to find, in 1940, 
that six of the biggest closely interrelated groups held 45% 
of all defense contracts. Or that 80% of the more than $13.,- 
000,000,000 worth of defense orders had gone to only 62 
companies or interrelated groups. 


It was not surprising, but disturbing all the same, to find 
that the “heavy hand of integrated financial and manage- 
ment control” lay large upon the agencies of government 
set up to convert industrial America into a stockpile of tools 
for the nations fighting Hitler and a fortress, as well as an 
arsenal, of democracy. It was disturbing to learn, in March 
1941, that the Office of Production Management had _ be- 


come a sort of “front office” for private power. 


“Not even Mr. Hitler commands the industrial power and 
resources comparable to these directed by one central 
authority in the massive effort of America to protect the free 
peoples of the world against totalitarian aggression,” said 
the final report of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. It called OPM “an instrumentality of economic con- 
centration the like of which the world has never seen.” 


* 


“When we needed steel, we went to the established steel 
mills. For automobiles we went to Detroit.” 


And when we needed a man to harness the steel mills to 
the national effort—we went to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and “borrowed” Edward R. Stettinius Jr. For pro- 
duction—we went to Detroit, to the General Motors Corp. 
and “borrowed” William S. Knudsen. 


OPM was a galaxy of monopolists-on-leave. Through 
these “dollar-a-year” men the “heavy hand of integrated 
financial and management control” got a good grip on the 
national defense. 


Steel is a good example of how it worked—steel the back- 
bone and sinew of the rearmament effort. The price of steel 
is controlled by the steel trust. The more demand for steel 
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Monopoly vs. Defense--- 


‘WHEN WE Ni 


outruns production and capacity to produce, the highe 
prices—and the profits. 


A scarcity of steel was good business for the steel t 
So it helped to create a scarcity, by protesting that | 
would occur. 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr. was in charge of the raw 
terials section of OPM. He had resigned from the cl 
manship of the board of U.S. Steel to take that job. 


Walter Towers, president of the Iron & Steel Insti 
was steel consultant to OPM. 


Gano Dunn served as special adviser to both the Def 
Commission and the U. S. Steel Corp. 


The government Bureau of Research and Statistics 
other federal and private experts pointed out early in 
defense program that there would be a steel shortage o 
million tons by 1942. 


But in October, 1940, Walter Towers was informing ( 
that “careful study” convinced him that “there appeat 
be no possibility of a shortage of steel for the arma 
program” and that no large scale expansion of | 
facilities would be needed. 


Mr. Stettinius agreed with Towers’ report, ignoring 
contradictory recommendations made by another mer 
of his research staff who found that a shortage of steel 
imminent. 


At the beginning of the year a new report was prep 
by Gano Dunn. Dunn declared that there was no steel sl 
age. On the contrary—there was “danger” of an ac 
surplus. And on the basis of these findings, Presi 
Roosevelt branded as a “deliberate lie” news reports 
manufacturers were unable to fill their steel needs. 


But by April and May of this year the steel shortage 
become so acute that Dunn submitted a second repor 
the President. This time he predicted a shortage of 1, 
000 tons in 1941 and 6,400,000 in 1942. 


Independent experts said Dunn’s figures were still 
low. Production of cars and tanks, railroad cars, hou: 
and the new plants needed in every branch of industry + 
being held up for lack of steel. 


But on May 22 Walter Towers was still telling the | 
& Steel Institute that “the industry will be able to fur 


much more steel than any possible requirements can am 
to.” 


Gano Dunn and Walter Towers have departed from 


OPM. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE IN A SERIE 
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tettinius has been removed from the raw materials and 
rities divisions of the defense program and placed in 
rge of Lend-Lease administration. 


he people and the government have begun to wonder 
ther, after all, monopolists in defense posts can be relied 
to make monopolists in industry work for the national 
rest. 


* 


bout the time Gano Dunn and Walter Towers and OPM 
e insisting that there was no danger of a steel shortage 
nd therefore no need to expand steel capacity—the Steel 
rkers Organizing Committee came forward with its own 
1 for increasing steel production and utilizing idle steel 
its. 

he OPM turned a deaf ear to the Murray steel plan, 
t did to labor’s plans for increasing auto production and 
ninum production. 

bout that time the papers were headlining not only 
or strikes but even the briefest work stoppage as a 
at to national defense. 


1 Congress, the cry of “treason” was heard. But it was 

ing workingmen, not Gano Dunn or Walter Towers, for 

m the electric chair was urged. 

he Murray plan for making more steel gathered dust on 

shelves. 

ne Dunn-Towers plans for keeping steel production 

n held back the defense program for precious months. 
the U. S. Steel Corp. netted a profit of $36,559,995 in 

irst quarter of 1941. 

1is was the best quarter since 1929, despite much larger 

eserves and an additional contingent reserve of $5,000,- 
It was more than double the $17,113,995 earned in 

same period of 1940. 

on and steel firms, exclusive of U.S. Steel, upped their 

ts in the same period over 100%, according to the 

onal City Bank’s tabulation of first quarter reports. 


hile the nation lost valuable time, while the British 
| out for tools and more tools—the steel monopoly did 


for itself. 


e TNEC had warned us it would be that way, unless we 
>d monopoly’s power while there was still time: 


fonopoly impairs democracy’s ability to defend itself 


JCTION AND PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS 


OBERP II, 1941 


in time of war. National defense requires an expansion of 
output; monopoly seeks to augment its profits by restricting 
output and maintaining price. It thus obstructs the procure- 
ment of arms and supplies, increases the cost of defense, 
adds to the burden of debt and taxation, and undermines the 
national morale. When the nation is attacked, it may even 
turn the balance from victory to defeat.” 


* 


We have still to take industrial America as we find it, 
to buy most from those who are geared to produce most. 


But there is an alchemy in common danger, and it is be- 
ginning to work changes in American life. Independent 
business, big and small, labor, farmers, government itself 
will not permit monopoly to “turn the balance from victory 
to defeat.” Even the giant trusts are threatened by Hitler. 
Some of them at least are being persuaded to risk a few 
millions in profit, rather than take the greater risk of be- 
coming vassals of the Nazi economy. Those who cannot 
be persuaded must be coerced. 


“The power of a few to manage the economic life of the 
nation must be diffused among the many or be transferred 
to the public and its democratically responsible govern- 
ment,” the President said in 1938. 


Today, from Britain, from Russia, from China, the call 
comes—‘“Give us the tools.” In the interests of our own 
survival we must answer as befits the greatest industrial 
nation on earth. Not even the powerful few have power 
enough to break the nation’s will to be free. 


(In the next article of this series we shall see how business, labor 
and government can work together) 


DOES AMERICA FIRST 
FAVOR HITLER FIRST? 


BY HARLAN R. CRIPPEN 


they are poor people, discriminated against, lacking 

press, radio and movies, without power or influence. 
Somehow, despite these obstacles, they manage to be brave 
and carry on. 

This is a very pretty picture—but considerably retouched. 
They lack only the movies—and for that reason they staged 
an anti-Semitic, political pogrom which passed under the 
name of an investigation of movie propaganda. As for news- 
papers the appeasers can claim the New York Daily News. 
the largest newspaper in the country, the Hearst chain, the 
Scripps-Howard chain, the Chicago Tribune, and a goodly 
number of “independent” dailies. Among magazines they 
have had the support of the Saturday Evening .Post, they 
have the support of Scribner’s Commentator, Social Justice 
and a few others. The radio chains have given plenty of 
time to America First, and radio officials are treading very 
gingerly for fear that they will be subjected to the same 
kind of frame-up that is being given the movies. 

America First certainly does not lack money—the supply 
of industrialists and bankers who think they can profit most 
through cooperating with Hitler is far from exhausted. With 
a “liberal” front furnished by Wheeler, Nye and LaF ollette, 
with names such as Lindbergh, with a small, but efficient, 
propaganda and pressure organization such as the Christian 
Front, America First wields considerable power. 


jleonnbe and touching plea of the appeasers is that 


THE UNDERLYING WEAKNESS 


In a democracy, however, real power is ultimately only 
in the hands of the people. That is America First’s weak- 
ness. The American people have made great progress with- 
in the last decade, and they ardently desire further demo- 
cratic gains and reforms. There is growing realization that 
the anti-democratic foreign policy of America First, which 
is, as we have seen, not isolationist, but warlike and aggres- 
sive, must inevitably he accompanied by a domestic policy 
of reaction. If the United States is to get along with Hitler 
it will be at the price of our democratic rights. Reaction at 
home is simply the other side of the coin of reaction abroad. 

America First is well aware of its political weakness. It 
has had investigators checking political trends for some 
time. Minnesota provides an example of the kind of bad 
news that America First has received. In the early part of 
this year America First leaders were discussing plans for 


Lindbergh’s political future. The name Lindbergh has 
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meant a good deal in progressive Minnesota politics and il 
was hoped that “Junior” might capitalize on that. Trial 
balloons were released—and were promptly shot down 
Lindbergh is regarded with curiosity in Minnesota but he i: 
heartily disliked. Nazi medals do not set well with the po: 
litically influential Scandinavian element. The Farmer. 
Labor Association, upon which Wheeler and LaFollette 
have pinned much hope, is increasingly wary of America 
First. The major parties in Minnesota are afraid of Lind. 
bergh and America First is afraid to risk defeat for its big 
name. 


BUILD HOPES IN N. Y. 


Prospects for America First in the midwest, although it 
claims overwhelming support in that section, are not over: 
bright. That leaves as the only considerable political suc 
cess of America First the coalition in New York City which 
with the very active assistance of the Hearst press, is back 
ing Tammany’s William O’Dwyer for mayor, against Fiorel 
lo LaGuardia. Even in New York, it should be noted 
America First is hoping to win by keeping the issue of for 
eign affairs out of the election, rather than by making it the 
major issue which it is. 

The fact that America First has not met with greater re 
sponse from the voters does not make the political threa 
represented by the Committee any less acute or les: 
dangerous. 

The Committee and its associates have been successful ir 
reducing the defense efficiency of the United States, by creat 
ing suspicion and distrust and by muddling important is 
sues. A prime example of this is provided by Senator Wheel 
er. Wheeler, who considers himself the foremost U. S. ex 
pert on railroad problems, was asked whether or not th 
railroads had a supply of rolling stock sufficient for am 
emergency. Wheeler said they had. Today, with the defensi 
effort only getting under way, the shortage of rolling stocl 
is causing serious problems. If Wheeler is the expert tha 
he pretends to be, his incorrect advice must be placed in ; 
most unpleasant category. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye who, like Wheeler, is a bastion 
of America First, recently performed his stint by accusin; 
the government of selling the aluminum which had beer 
collected during the emergency campaign. Nye’s charg: 
was shown to be a half truth, and its implication entirel 
false. The Army has no facilities for processing scraj 
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metal and so it had to be sold out to be smelted, but the gov- 
ernment retains control over the metal at all times. This is 
known to Nye, but he has not retracted his misleading 
statement. 


DEMOCRACY IS DEAD’ 


Such incidents are only the by-products of America 
First’s major thesis—that since appeasement can’t have its 
way, democracy is dead. Again we shall refer to the chief 
deologist of the movement. “In the past,” says Lindbergh, 
‘we have gone on the assumption that our country was gov- 
srned according to the will of the people. . . . But now the 
question arises whether we any longer have a representative 
system of government in this country. . . .” Lindbergh, by 
mplication, is questioning the legality of the 1940 election. 
Senator Wheeler does not go that far but he speaks of “loss 
»f faith in our government.” It is no accident that Father 
Soughlin, who calls the government of the United States a 
‘Jewish democracy,” should mention in Social Justice that 
Wheeler and Lindbergh are “two men we applaud and 
evere.” 

It seems that America First is drawing some rotten con- 
Jusions from the fact that its program is being decisively 
ejected by the people in their organizations, their political 
yarties and trade unions. Are dangerous, and possibly 
reasonous, expedients being considered in case the United 
States enters more actively upon a course of stopping Hit- 
er? This is a question that only America First can answer. 
3ut the evidence that dangerous measures are being con- 


idered is strong. 
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The Cold, Hard Faets 
About the Fascist 
Spearhead in America 


Anyone who has observed America First closely since it 
was organized cannot be unaware that there is widespread 
talk, or wishful thinking, about the revolt which will come 
if the United States enters the war. In the Eastern states 
some America First followers have been led to believe that 
this revolt will be led by the farmers of the midwest. This 
coming revolt is pictured as a spontaneous uprising of the 
people against the “Eastern warmongers.” The idea is ex- 
pressed that the “men of the people,’”’ who have led America 
First, will be chosen to run the country after the “war- 
mongers” have been cleaned out. The new government will 
“get along” with Hitler. 


HINTS OF ‘REVOLT? 


It is impossible to say how much of this “talk” has been 
fostered by America First leaders, but they can hardly be 
unaware of its presence. At least certain associates of 
America First are on record as favoring—well, judge for 
yourself, 

Editor George Eggleston of Scribner's Commentator, de- 
nies that he anticipates a revolt. “But,” he admits, “others 


do.” 

According to Life magazine, Lindbergh has said that he 
expects a bloody revolution if America acts against Hitler. 

If we go to war the flier believes “that the Jews will be 
blamed . . . and will suffer for it.”’ Lindbergh not only has 
not denied these statements but has attacked American 
Jews in the same manner (and perhaps for the same pur- 
pose) that Hitler attacked the German Jews. 

The Chicago Tribune, assailing the President, raves: 
“People have lost their independence if they cannot protest, 
violently if necessary, against such an idea of government.” 

Francis Moran, Boston Christian Front leader and Amer- 
ica First supporter, recently told his followers to “wait 
until Colonel Lindbergh is ready to take over.” 


THEIR AIMS ARE CLEAR 


America First, officially, is silent on this matter. The reti- 
cence on this delicate matter, and the reluctance with which 
certain phases of the program are revealed, is perhaps 
natural. But certain conclusions can be drawn, despite the 
reticence. 

America First favors only one kind of isolation—isolat- 
ing the United States from its potential allies. It favors an 
ageressive war for plunder—beside Hitler, not against him. 
America First serves as the organizing center for un-Amer- 
ican groups and activities. Since America First is not likely 
to achieve its aims through legal means, certain people who 
are near or in America First seem to be considering illegal 
means. 

America First, masks aside, looks like America Fascist. 
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By LEQ HUBERMAN 


‘BRIDGES IS GUILTY’ 


UDGE SEARS says that Harry Bridges is guilty. He 
‘is guilty. There’s no doubt of it. He is guilty of in- 
corruptible leadership, of militant trade unionism. 

Judge Sears says that he is guilty of more. He says 
that Harry Bridges is guilty of “affiliation with both the 
Marine Workers Industrial Union and the Communist 
Party, if not actual membership in either, or both, of 
those organizations.” 

The reasoning by which the learned judge arrives at 
this conclusion is peculiar, to say the least. It proves 
that if you want to do a job on a labor leader, you must 
do two things: first, pick a judge who knows nothing 
about the labor movement; second, pick a judge who is 
anti-labor. In short, pick Charles B. Sears. 

In the 1934 strike Harry Bridges accepted the aid of 
the MWIU. He admits it. The union voted it. He testi- 
fied that without the aid of these seamen the longshore- 
men would probably have lost their strike. But the 
MWIU was a subsidiary of the Trade Union Unity 
League, which was allegedly affiliated with the Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions. Therefore, says Judge 
Sears, because Harry Bridges accepted MWIU help, he 
must be deported. 

What Harry Bridges did is exactly what England and 
the United States are doing today. It’s what both Church- 
ill and Roosevelt advocate. It’s what any person in his 
right mind would do. 

Suppose you are engaged in a life and death struggle 
with a powerful opponent. He’s beating you up. While 
you're lying on the ground being pummeled to a pulp, 
a fellow bends over and says: “Do you want help?” 
What do you do? 

Do you first ask him if he believes in God? Do you 
query him on his views of Karl Marx? Or do you say 
the minute you catch your breath: “Come on, boy. Give 
him everything you’ve got!” 

Judge Sears threw out the testimony of most of the 
witnesses against Bridges, and leaned heavily on just 
two of them. 

One was Harry Lundeberg, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, a sworn enemy of Bridges 
and the CIO. Lundeberg testified that in 1935 Bridges 
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told him that he was a Communist. But Lundeberg, by 
Sears’ own admission, had on several occasions, “until 
the day before he gave his testimony told the agents [of 
the Government] that he had no information that Bridges 
was a Communist.” 

Obviously, Lundeberg was lying one time or the other. 
Which time? Sears couldn’t know. But what he did 
know was that “Lundeberg is strongly biased against the 
alien.” What Sears did know was that the man he 
thought was the strongest Government witness was a 
biased liar. 

James O’Neil was the other Government witness on 
whose testimony Sears relied most. But O’Neil denied 


_that he had dictated the statements against Bridges attri- 


buted to him by the FBI. On this point Sears said: “If 
I were to believe that O’Neil was ‘framed’ or his decla- 
rations falsified, | should look with suspicion upon the 
entire case presented by the Government.” 

There was ample reason to do exactly that. There was 
the story of Cannalonga, another Government witness, 
that he had been “intimidated” by the FBI; there was 
the reasonable suspicion that the Government had 
“coached”, Cannalonga to testify that he was too drunk 
to know what he was saying when he had told his tale of 
that intimidation to defense Attorney Gladstein; there 
was the fact that Sears himself admitted that Canna- 
longa clearly lied about being drunk; there was the 
admission by Sears that the FBI had violated the law in 
tapping Bridges’ telephone wires from Aug. 5 to Aug. 


22, 1941. 


FOUGHT DISCRIMINATION 


Most amazing of all is Sears’ argument that Bridges 
must be a Communist because “he has consistently fav- 
ored nondiscrimination against union men because of 
Communist membership and excoriated ‘Red-baiters’.” 

Here Bridges is being condemned because he takes 
seriously our Bill of Rights; here he is being denounced 
for doing precisely what the constitution of his union 
says he must do—The objects of the organization are: 
First, to unite in one organization, regardless of religion, 
race, creed, color, political affiliation or nationality, all 
workers. . . .” 

There are several errors of fact in the Sears decision. 
Here is just one sample: “It is to be noted that in 1937 
he (Bridges) worked against his superiors in the AFL 
and he and his union were expelled therefor. He favored 
strikes disapproved by his AFL superiors.” 

The truth is that the union was not expelled from the 
AFL. The members voted overwhelmingly in a referen- 
dum ballot to leave the AFL and affiliate with the CIO. 

The second sentence in the quotation above is correct. 
Bridges did indeed “favor strikes disapproved by his 
AFL superiors.” This was true of the heroic 734 strike. 
To his everlasting credit let that be remembered. For 
who were his superiors? Joe Ryan and his gang. Labor 
people know that to be wrong with Joe Ryan is to be 
right with the needs of the workers. 

The Fascist forces within and without the Government 
will find comfort in the Sears decision. The rest of us 
will follow the course outlined by Phillip Murray: 
“Carry on the campaign to protect his (Bridges) con- 
stitutional rights as an individual and as a duly elected 
leader of thousands of American workers.” 


Uk 
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HERE COMES MR. JORDAN 
WITH PLENTY OF LAUGHS 


It's Down to Earth’ Fun With a Heavenly 
Touch and Well-Picked Cast That Stars 


HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, a Colum- 
bia Picture directed by Alexander Hall, 
with Robert Montgomery, James Gleason, 
Claude Rains, Edward Everett Horton, 
Evelyn Keyes, Rita Johnson and John 
Emery. Scenario by Sidney Buchman and 
Seton J. Miller from Harry Segall’s play, 
Heaven Can Wait. 

This is the story of an ordinary 
prize-fighter who gets the champion- 
ship and a girl “more beautiful than 
anything I ever seen, even in heav- 
en,” through the most extraordinary 
circumstances conceivable to a play- 
wright. It is one of the most delight- 
ful films of the year. 

It is too bad tradition tries to force 
every play into one of three cate- 
gories—comedy, tragedy or farce. 
None of these words adequately de- 
scribes Here Comes Mr. Jordan. “In- 
telligent comedy” sounds too high- 
brow for this down-to-earth enter- 
tainment. 


WANTS CHANCE AT CROWN 


Joe Pendleton is an earnest young 
scrapper’ whose ambitions are sim- 
ple. He wants “a crack at the title” 
and to “live clean because a lot of 
kids look up to a fighter and want to 
be like him.” 

Joe (Robert Montgomery) listens 
to his manager, Max Corkle (James 
Gleason), on every subject except 
that of flying. While cruising from 
his Jersey training camp for a pre- 
title bout, a control wire snaps on 
Joe’s plane. Its fall earthward is seen 
by Heavenly Messenger 7013 (EKd- 
ward Everett Horton) whose job it is 
to collect souls after such crashes. 

New on the job, Messenger 7013 is 
swayed by kindness. To save Joe the 
agony of the crash, he takes him from 
his plane even before it hits. Pro- 
testing his vitality every step of the 
way, Joe is led through the clouds to 
report to the head man, Mr. Jordan 
(Claude Rains). 

When it is discovered that a mis- 
take has been made—that Joe not 
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only would have survived the crash 
but was scheduled to live another 50 
years and to be the next ring cham- 
pion—a search is started for a new 
body. Joe’s had been cremated by 
mourning friends. 

The slightly-dissipated body of a 
rich young banker is tried on, just 
for size as it were. Joe doesn’t like it 
but when he meets Bette Logan 
(Evelyn Keyes), who knows him only 
as the banker, Bruce Farnsworth, he 
decides to keep it. 

He starts training to put the body 
“in the pink” so he can go after the 
title. He convinces Max Corkle of 
his identity. 


Circumstances beyond the control 


of Joe or Mr. Jordan force him to 
give up this body. How he gets an- 
other, wins the championship and 
finds Bette again makes a charming, 
poignant story, full of laughs and 
with quite a tug at the heart. 


GLEASON IS SPLENDID 


James Gleason carries a burden as 
the one man to link the mortal and 
the supernatural. He does it splendid- 
ly. Claude Rains, too often cast or 
directed in “hammy” characteriza- 
tions, is excellent. 

Evelyn Keyes is just ethereal 
enough for her part. This picture, 
like Night Must Fall, makes it hard 
to remember Robert Montgomery in 
the clothes horse parts he used to 
draw 10 or 12 years ago. 

GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


THE OCEAN, by James Han- 
ley. William Morrow & Co. 
$2. 

For almost a decade James 
Hanley has written novels 
about the sea and ships. His 
latest book, The Ocean, which 
appeared in England in April, 
has at last come out in an 
American edition. 

It is a story of the lives of an 
ill-assorted group of people in 
a lifeboat, survivors of a ship 
torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. 

Recent stories of actual inci- 
dents have familiarized us with 
the external details of such hor- 
ror, but it has been left to Mr. 
Hanley to reveal the accom- 
panying nightmare of the 
mind. 

In the lifeboat are Joseph 
Curtain, a sailor, the only per- 
son who really grasps the dan- 
ger of their plight and the only 
person equipped to cope with 
it; Father Michaels, an old 
priest, weak and ill, who drifts 
gently into a private dream- 
land from which he is recalled 
at intervals to respond with 
courage and dignity to the 
needs of the people around 
him; Mr. Gaunt, an elderly 
business man, Stone, a teach- 
er; and Benton, a young man 
who has rowed on the Thames. 

Nothing happens throughout 
the novel except the delicate 
shifting drama of the relation- 
ships of the people in the boat. 
The survivors _ instinctively 
turn to the sailor, Curtain, as a 
leader, but they can not wholly 
know or trust him. They begin 
to weave fantastic tales about 
him; they share their fears of 
him with one another. 

Curtain feels the walls of 
their silences; he tries to re- 
assure them; he divides his time 
between rowing and minister- 
ing to the needs of the priest 
whose old eyes, through a 
cloud of weariness, finally de- 
tect their rescuer. G.T. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


AVERAGE AMERICAN WOMAN 


|™ WORKING on a wonderful story out in Hollywood 

now. It’s going to be quite a help to National Defense, 
too, if we can get the right girl for the leading part. You 
see, my producer is crazy abott Democracy this year (it has 
quite taken the place of gin-rummy). So the other morning 
when he sent for me | could tell by the look in his eye that 
he had something big. 


“Stewart!” he cried, tossing me a newspaper clipping. 
“This is it!” 

I dutifully read the clipping, and looked at him slightly 
puzzled. “This is what?” I queried. 

“Democracy,” he answered. “The great picture about 
Democracy.” 


I read the clipping again. It described how a national 
survey had recently been held to discover the “average 
’ and that as a result the qualities of this 
mythical creature (to whom they gave the name of “Mary 
Doe”) were held to be, among others, the following: she is 
5 feet 3 inches tall, marries at 26, has a baby weighing 7 lbs. 
8 oz., quarrels with her husband twice a year, cleans her 
teeth 28,000 times, sleeps 26 years, talks for 8 years, and 
grows 38 yards of hair. 


American woman,’ 


TACKLING THE PROBLEM 


“Now our first problem,” said the producer thoughtfully, 
“is to find just the right male.” 

I looked at him uncomprehendingly. “The right male for 
what?” I asked. 

He regarded me scornfully. “For Mary Doe,” was his 
answer. “For the average American woman. For this epic of 
democracy. Now what man can you see playing opposite 
her?” 

“Well, for a woman with 38 yards of hair, I would say 
Johnny Weismuller,” was my first suggestion. 
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He didn’t think it amusing. In fact, he snapped at me. 
“Now come on, Stewart,” he said. “This is no joke. It’s up 
to you to write a magnificent story glorifying this woman.” 


“To write a story glorifying a woman who cleans her 
teeth 28,000 times and talks for 8 years is certainly very far 
from a joke,” I agreed. 


“Those things needn’t bother you,” he assured me. “We 
can just indicate them.” I turned over in my mind the 
prospect. of “indicating” 28,000 dental polishings. “And I 
suppose,” I asked, “that we also indicate the 26 years she 
sleeps?” 

“Naturally, naturally,” he replied, his mind far ahead of 
mine into the problem. “Now she meets this guy and they 
get married at 26. That’s pretty late for a beautiful girl to 


marry for the first time.” 


“Oh—is she beautiful?” I asked. “It only says she is 
5 foot 3.” 


“Of course she’s beautiful,” he snapped. “This is a patri- 


otic picture.” 


“All right,” I agreed. “She doesn’t marry until 26 be- 
cause the right man hasn’t come along—the man who de- 
serves the average American girl.” 


“Fine, fine!” he beamed. 


YIELDS A LITTLE 


“Now about their baby,” I went on. “Does it have to 
weigh just 7 Ibs. 8 0z.?” 


He picked up the clipping. “We can cheat a little on that, 
if need be,” he replied. “And besides, that’s not your prob- 
lem. You won’t have to write any different dialogue just 
because the baby weighs a few ounces more or less. Now— 
about the two quarrels a year with her husband. What about 
them?” 


It was my turn to beam. “Those two quarrels,” I replied, 
“are a cinch. Just let this Mary Doe overhear her husband 
saying something like this to some other husbands: ‘You’re 
absolutely right, boys—woman suffrage was a big mistake 
because the average American woman just obediently votes 
the same way her husband does.’ Just let Mary Doe hear 
him say that once, and the husband will learn something 
about the ‘average American woman’—and also something 
about Democracy.” 


THIS SMALL WORLD 


Revolt Simmers in Italy 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


ene GAYDA is quoted by 
United Press as saying that Ital- 
ians should ‘fake’ their news reports 
to counteract British propaganda. He 
says they could do a better job of 
such ‘faking’ because they have ‘more 
imagination’ than the English. 


In view of recent events in Italy 
this advice was well timed. A lot of 
faking has been done by Mussolini’s 
propaganda agencies. Certainly Ital- 
ians can have no way of knowing 
about the wide-spread damage done 
last week to Italian war industries by 
British bombers unless they happened 
to work in one of the shattered fac- 
tories. And they are not told by their 
news ‘fakers’ of the enormous losses 
of ships taking food and reinforce- 
ments to Africa. 


These continual strains upon the 
reserves are being felt and along with 
the disappointing grain production 
this year may account for the fact 
that bread must be rationed. But 
bread is only the beginning of the 
new restrictions. 


INDUSTRY HARD HIT 


According to a severely censored 
dispatch of Herbert Matthews from 
Rome Sept. 30, “Italians have seen 
the whole ordinary world in which 
they live crumble about them. Ital- 
ian industry is at least half paralyzed 
by these measures that have come 
suddenly and unforeseen.” This is an 
astounding admission for the Italians 
to let through the censorship for there 
is little doubt that Matthews refers 
to the destruction in air raids. Os- 
tensibly he was, of course, referring 
to the order which went into effect 
Oct. 1 banning a long list of materials 
and manufactured goods from sale 
for two weeks. 


Evidently this ban is merely the 
forerunner of permanent rationing of 
these articles. Autos, bicycles, leather 
goods, pots and pans, rugs, needles, 
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razors and blades, umbrellas, thread, 
all kinds of machines containing 
metals, including agricultural ap- 
paratus, are among the items subject 
to this new order. 


At the same time shops forbidden 
to sell any of these restricted goods 
must keep open and carry the burden 
of overhead though no revenue is 
taken in. This apparently is for pur- 
poses of morale. 


From reliable sources within Italy 
one learns there is a real change oc- 
curring in the internal situation. 
Food rationing has begun and the 


economic outlook is deteriorating. In 
some regions famine is an immediate 
possibility. The war’s second winter 
for Italy will be a much more terrible 
one than the first. Even houses will 
have heat for only 40 days a year 
(Dec. 10 to Jan. 19). Serious reper- 
cussions from these privations are to 
be expected. 


It is only natural to expect that the 
Italian people are uniting against the 
sources of their misery: the Nazis 
who occupy Italy and Mussolini who 
sold out his nation to the Nazis. 


There have been frequent reports 
coming from Spezia and Turin, in 
the north, of mass arrests of old-time 
anti-fascists and young Italian fas- 
cists who oppose the nazification of 
their country. Two persons were re- 
cently executed in Genoa for distrib- 
uting anti-fascist leaflets over wide 
areas of the city. Many army officers 
‘volunteers of 


‘ 


who call themselves 


Badoglio” have been arrested in 
Rome and some have been shot for 
fighting against the Hitlerization of 
the Italian Army. And a reborn 
“black-hand” society is making life 
miserable for the Nazi garrisons in 
Sicily. 

There is also. considerable evidence 
that the Fascist party machine is be- 
ing greatly weakened. Many people 
who formerly supported the Fascist 
party are now uniting with tradition- 
al opponents in a common hatred of 
Nazism and the privileged German 
forces of occupation. 


Even II Duce’s prestige has suffered 
a severe blow. His whole corps of 
lackies, retainers and protectors is 
rife with treason and conspiracy: His 
bodyguard is now made up of Ges- 
tapo agents. 


PUSH IN AFRICA LIKELY 


It is possible to visualize in the 
coming weeks a re-opening of a Brit- 
ish North African push which will at- 
tain the objective which General 
Wavell failed to reach last winter: 
the capture of Tripoli and the destruc- 
tion of the Axis foothold in Africa. 


If the offensive in North Africa is 
successful this fall an invasion of 
Sicily and the Italian mainland is not 
out of the question for this winter. 
Certainly this would seem to be the 
most favorable place for Russia’s 
British allies to open a real diversion 
against the Axis. 


Chained down in the vastness of 
Russia, Germany cannot offer much 
material reinforcements to a_ be- 
leaguered Italy. A new and decisive 
defeat in Africa, coming on top of the 
increasing difficulties the Italian gar- 
risons in Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia 
and Greece are encountering, could 
have a telling influence upon the final 
debacle of Italy’s moral, political and 
economic structure. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Frau Kraemer's 
Crime 


Berlin, Sept. 30—Two men were executed yesterday for 
listening to Russian radio broadcasts, and a woman, a 
resident of Dusseldorf, was imprisoned for the same offense. 

—News Item. 


Frau,Kraemer of Dusseldorf is in jail now. If she had 
not shrieked and fainted she would not have been im- 
prisoned. Or perhaps it was the fault of her two children. 
When their mother slumped to the floor they ran to the 
neighbors for help. Among those who crowded in was 
Adolf Brock, whose twin distinctions in life are that he 
has both a first name and a mustache exactly like der 
Fuehrer’s. 


The radio was still going when he entered... . If Frau 
Kraemer had not been the widow of a hero she might 
have been executed for, of course, her crime was great. 


« 


She had fought against her crime. She was a pale, little 
woman with straw colored hair and her cheeks held cir- 
cles of color suggesting fever rather than health. She 
told herself that it was silly, that this battered box that 
was the radio had no power over her. Nevertheless, when 
the children were gone and she was alone in the house, 
she was always conscious of it. When she went near it 
she always had a feeling of guilty bravado, like a child 


who had secretly disobeyed his father. 


She knew it was because she was lonesome for Ludwig. 
Her husband had been gone in the army for two years 
now and for the past three months she had no word 
from him. The silent radio had become a symbol, a sym- 
bel of magic. You turned the dial and it split the silence 
and all the world boomed forth—if you got a foreign 
radio station, And now they were talking, whispering of 
the Russian broadcasts. 

Today she felt as if Ludwig needed her, as if somehow 
she must break through the silence that was between 


them. 
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“No, I will not do it,” she said aloud. 


She began sweeping and she was humming and was 


very busy. 
“T am not thinking of it now,” she told herself. “Lud- 


wig is all right. The radio cannot bring him nearer.” 


She could even move near it now. She was not afraid. 
She would not turn on the Russian broadcast. If she was 
reaching toward it, it was for some other reason. She 
would not break the law. She must think of the children, 
but Ludwig, Ludwig ... and then the voice was speaking, 
filling all the small room with a world that a moment 


before had not been there. 


“TI am a Soviet war reporter,” said the voice, and it was 
speaking German and as it spoke it changed from “it” to 
a human being. “Our troops have just repulsed a Nazi 
attack. They have left hundreds of dead behind. Tall, 
strong, blond German boys, victims of Hitler’s megalo- 
maniac ambitions, lie here cold and dead. Here is one 
of them. Here is his regimental number and his identifi- 


cation tag. His name is Hans Lieber.” 


The speaker paused and Mrs. Kraemer whispered, she 
knew not why, her husband’s name. “Here is another,” 
said the voice, and as he spoke there was almost expected 


panic in the woman listening far away. 


“Mrs. Kraemer,” the announcer said in German, “it is 
with deep regret that I have to inform you that your 
husband, Ludwig Kraemer of the 116th Infantry Regi- 
ment, has been mortally wounded... . Frau Kraemer, we 
are asking you: what was your husband doing on Rus- 
sian soil? He was a locksmith and he was contented with 
his work. From the papers he left behind we know that 
he was a good soldier. . . . Frau Kraemer, we know also 
that he was a good husband. He died with a photograph 
of you and your two children in his hand. ... Why was 
he sent away to die in a land that was not his own, why 
was he forced to kill other people whom he did not 
hate?” 


*« 
Frau Kraemer is in jail now. If she had not shrieked 


and fainted she would not have been imprisoned. If she 
had not been the widow of a hero she might have been 


executed for, of course, her crime was great. 
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PRICE CONTROL HELD 
VITAL TO CONSUMER 


Brookings Report Ignores Key to Problem, 
Demands Curb on Wages and Farm Prices 


Brookings Institute has just issued 
a report which opposes the Admin- 
istration’s price control bill and ad- 
vocates instead control of wages and 
farm prices. 

The report is scholarly and laden 
with statistics. But it will take more 
than these figures to prove to the 
man in the street that wages and farm 
prices should be stabilized while 
profits soar. He knows, even if Brook- 
ings does not, that one of the chief 
causes of rising prices is extortionate 
profits. Statistics are no longer need- 
ed to point out the seriousness of the 
price situation with its exact parallel 
to the beginnings of the drastic infla- 
tion we experienced during the last 
war. 


BUYING POWER CUT 


Of the Administration’s two pro- 
posed methods of dealing with this 
threat—price control and reduction 
of purchasing power—the second has 
already hit the consumer sharply in 
the form of the recent taxes. No one 
escapes* the weight of these taxes 
which cover necessities for the poor 
as well as luxuries of the rich. But 
price control, the much hoped for 
other half of the program, is still un- 
certain. 

The Brookings report, itself, points 
out that while “industrial corpora- 
tions, wage earners and farmers alike, 
have enjoyed substantial gains as a 
result of the defense program” only 
portions of each of these classes have 
shared in such gains. The report 
fails to point out the proportion in 
which each has gained—the huge 
profits of a few big industries as con- 
trasted with the small individual 
gains of the wage earners and farm- 
ers. 

The report does bring out the fact 
that the rising cost of living will 
weigh severely on all portions of the 
low and middle income groups. But 
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in the face of this fact the only solu- 
tion offered is to leave profits to pos- 
sible future tax legislation and to 
control only wages and farm prices. 
The speculators and monopolists 
would be left free to continue the 
same practices which have been so 
largely responsible for the present 
booming of prices. 

President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress asking for price control 
legislation answered the argument for 
control of wages by showing that 
wage demands are the result, not the 
cause of high prices. 

He said: “Increases in the work- 
ers’ cost of living, on the one hand, 
and excessive profits for the manu- 
facturer on the other, lead to spiral- 
ing demands for higher wages.” And 
he also pointed out that “there will 
always be need for wage adjustments 
from time to time to rectify inequita- 
ble situations.” 

We trust that Congress will prefer 
to the type of arguments in the Brook- 
ings report the impressive statements 
urging immediate passage of price 
control legislation by the people best 
qualified to speak on the subject: 
Bernard Baruch, price administrator 
during the last war, Leon Henderson, 
present price administrator, Donald 
Nelson of SPAB, and Secretary of the 


Treasury Morgenthau. 


PART OF DEFENSE 


Be.nard Baruch stated forcibly 
that this bill is a necessary part of 
our defense program and as such be- 
comes more urgent with the increas- 
ing menace of the war situation. 
Morgenthau said: “If we lack the 
necessary realism and courage now, 
we shall place multitudes of Amer- 
ican farmers, workers and govern- 
ment employees at the mercy of those 
whom I have called ‘the three horse- 
men—the speculator, the profiteer 


and the hoarder.’ ” 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


niente ieee 
By DR. HAROLD AARON 
ae ET a 
MEDICAL CARE 
With the nation’s total ener- 
gies being devoted to defense 
and the assistance of all nations 
fighting Hitlerism, one should 
not lose sight of the fact that 
the war against ill-health and 
inadequate medical care also 
requires attention. Rising liy- 
ing costs will probably acceler- 
ate the tendency to more eco- 
nomical and efficient methods 
of medical service than the 
present private practice of med- 
icine affords. 


A few months ago, a maga- 
zine, Medical Care, was found- 
ed to discuss in a progressive 
way the economic and social as- 
pects of health service. The 
magazine is published by the 
Committee on Research in Med- 
ical Economics, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York City, and 
is edited by Michael Davis, one 
of the foremost experts in this 
field in America. 


A digest of some of the arti- 
cles in the most recent issue in- 
dicates the magazine’s compre- 
hensive approach. 

“Tax-supported medical 
services for needy persons are 
increasing all over the coun- 
try,” says Dr. Gertrude Sturges, 
in an article “How Good is 
Public Medical Care?” In an- 
other article, Mrs. L. C. Combs, 
of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, an- 
alyzes Chicago’s statistics to 
show that there is relatively lit- 
tle difference among income 
groups in death rates for those 
diseases which cannot at pres- 
ent be greatly influenced by 
medical care, whereas, the dif- 
ferences are substantial for dis- 
eases which medical services 
can in considerable measure 


control. 

The subscription price of $3 
per year is a best buy in up-to- 
date information on medical 
care, 
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OSGIRA LYE 


_. this America is only. you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Ernest Hemingway and others 
who hunt big game in style may well 
envy these two highly successful 
hunters. 


Mrs. Nellie Shannon, confined to 
a wheel chair by infantile paralysis 
for the last twenty years, brought in 
a kill of a 140 pound deer in Port- 
land, Ore., last week. She shot the 
deer with one shot at 85 yards. 


Private Dallas Poston of Camp 
Roberts, California, was driving in 
his car when he spotted a mountain 
lion. He set off in pursuit and with- 
in a quarter of a mile had run it 


down and killed it. 


Sixty English boys being trained 
in the use of American armaments at 
a Naval Air Station in Jacksonville, 
Fla., are enthusiastic about America. 
They like drug stores and ice cream 
but best of all they like American 
girls whom they say “are really won- 


derful.” 


They added: “We’re going to try 
to get President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress to put them under the terms of 
the lease-lend act, so we can take 
them back to England with us—but 
if we once get them over there, you'll 


have a jolly hard time getting them 
back.” 


James Henry Johnson thought 
he could spend a peaceful leave from 
his naval training course at his home 
in Valley Falls, R. I., but he was mis- 
taken. He had been home only a few 
hours when a policeman summoned 
him to appear before the local draft 
board. Protesting every step of the 
way he was, nevertheless, examined, 
passed, and put aboard a bus for an 
army induction center. 


The head of the induction center 
finally consented to call the Naval 
Training School. As a result Johnson 
was released from the army which 
paid his bus fare home. 
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Private Norris R. Gabriel at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., has the right name for 
his job—he is the bugler. 


There are a lot of things to learn 
about being a pilot. Henry Kachel 
of Youngstown, Ohio, discovered a 
new hazard when he left his plane in 
a pasture for several hours. The 
horses apparently liked the banana 
oil flavor of the plane’s wing cover- 
ing and had eaten it as ruthlessly as 
if they were goats. 


A nine-year old thief in Albu- 
querque, N. M., must have been read- 
ing Robin Hood stories about steal- 
ing from the rich and giving to the 
less fortunate. At any rate he walked 
into a filling station and took $400 
from the cash register. 

In the next two hours, before po- 
lice caught up with him, he pressed 
bills on all the boys he met as he 
walked around the town and seemed 
only to regret that he had not found 
recipients for the $195.35 remaining 


out of the $400. 


Lewis Douglas has an idea which 
seems to be incomprehensible to Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye. Douglas, head 
of Mutual Life Insurance Co., con- 
tends he has the right to say what he 
thinks. Because he said in a speech, 
“Tf Hitler should win the war, an in- 
surance policy would not be worth 
the paper it is written upon,” Nye. 
threatened: “If you don’t keep still, 
you are going to be brought to Wash- 
ington some day and be compelled to 
reveal what you have got behind 
those policies.” 


Douglas replied: “I repeat that ev- 


ery American policy-holder has a 
stake in assuring the defeat of Hitler- 
ism. Neither Senator Nye nor any- 
body else can prevent me from saying 
that if I believe it. I believe it.” 


Army maneuvers are wonderful 
for revealing special talents. Private 
Claude Gray, a full-blooded Indiar 
from Yankton, S. D., was assigned to 
As he led his squad 
through some quiet territory he sud- 
denly halted and told them to take 
cover. “I smell horses,” he explained. 


scout duty. 


In five minutes a troop of cavalry gal- 
loped past. 
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THE ANSWER IS ‘NO’ 


N THE fight to increase production in factory and 
field to protect the nation from the increasing 
danger of Hitlerism, the American farmer and 

the American worker offer a patriotic example that 
the American monopolist might well emulate. 


No one begrudges American industry a fair 
profit. But there are segments of industry, and 
important ones, which require not only that the 
government guarantee them a profit but that the 
government assume all the risk. Before they will 
expand production they insist—as in the case of 
steel and aluminum—that the government build 
and assume the cost of the very plants out of which 
they will make huge profits. 


The same industrialists speak gravely of infla- 
tion and while they demand no ceiling on profits 
say they must be protected by law from higher 
wages. They were shocked and aghast at Secretary 
Morgenthau’s proposal that profits be limited to 
6% although the Secretary declared that this was 
a minor sacrifice “when we are asking our young 
men to give up everything and serve their country 
for a dollar a day.” 


All over the country he is forming “Food for 

Freedom” clubs. He is demanding that he be 
given a chance to exceed the government’s produc- 
tion quotas for 1942. 


(Piatto this with the attitude of the farmer. 


If he copied the tactics of the monopolists he 
would be fighting expansion on the ground that 
more food might mean a lower price. 


If he followed their example he might demand 
that if the government wishes him to produce more 
milk, the government buy the extra cows he will 
need to increase milk production. 


Instead, with remarkable unanimity, he says: 
“Food will win the war and defeat Hitler. Let’s 
produce more. [ll assume the capital risk if I 
can only borrow a little money which I will repay, 
if I can only be guaranteed a price that will let me 
live.” 


ND the trade unionist, the worker—what does 
he ask? Only that his brains and ability be 
used to the end that production may be in- 

creased so we can, in fact, arm those fighting Hitler. 


Is it too much to ask that big business show the 
same high patriotism? The answer is “no”—it is 
not too much to ask, for the safety of the nation is 
at stake. Every demagogue in favor of Hitler can 
too readily say that this is a war for profit unless 
it.is clearly demonstrated that it is not. And it is 
not. It is a struggle for national survival, a crisis 
from which none must profit at the expense of the 


country. 
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